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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


Mother. Here is another fine house. It looks 
like a palace. Itis the Prestdent’s House. 
James. Who is the President? 


M. He is the highest officer of the governmer:' 
of the United States. He is chosen by the peo- 
ple of the several states once in four years. He 
signs all the laws made by Congress; and it is his 
business to see that they are obeyed. He is 
commander in chief of the army and navy of the 
United States. With the advice and consent of 
the Senate, he makes treaties or agreemeuts with 
other nations, and appoints most of the officers of 
the United States’ government. The President’s 
name is Martin Van Buren, of the state of New 
York; who came into office on the fourth day of 
March last. 

J. Is not the President a very happy man, to 

live in such a great house? 
M. 1 doubt very much whether he is a happy 
man. He must have many heavy cares and per- 
plexities. A great deal is expected of him, many 
find fault with him, and he finds it impossible to 
please every body. 

J. Then I don’t think the President is so well 
off as the Farmer, who lives in his cottage and 
supports his family by his industry. 

M. Yes, I doubt not many a Farmer or Me- 
chanic enjoys much more real happiness than 
Presidents, or Kings, or Emperors. I heard a 
story once of a man in England, who took his son 
to London to see all the different trades, that he 
might choose one that he would like tolearn. As 
he went round the city, to visit the different shops, 
he passed by the King’s Palace, and made many 
inquiries about it. When he returned home his 
father asked him what trade he liked best; to 
which he answered, ‘‘ I should like best to go Ap- 
prentice to the King.”” But when his father told 
him how many persons, from envy or jealousy, or 
other reasons, hated the King; and that sometimes 
people rose in rebellion against Kings and cut 
their heads off, the boy concluded it would be 
best to remain with his father and learn to be a 
Farmer. 

J. I think, mother, the boy made the wisest 
choice, for I should much rather live in a cottage 








in the country, and raise fruits and flowers, calves 
and lambs, than live in the city in ever so splen- 
did a palace, if I must be exposed to such cares 
and dangers, and have so many enemies. 














NARRATIVE. 


THE TWIN SISTERS. 


During the sweet Summer that is now over and 
gone, I was engaged as a teacher in a Sunday 
school in a beautiful country village. It contain- 
ed about sixty scholars, and no sight was so pleas- 
ant to me as that of their healthy, happy faces, 
and no hour so dear as nine o’clock on Sunday 
morning when I saw them all collected waiting to 
receive that ‘‘ knowledge which maketh wise to 
salvation.”? They seemed to love the school—to 
love their teachers—and to love their minister who 
spent much of his time with them, and endeavored 
by relating some instructive narrative to engage 
and interest their feelings. Most of the scholars 
were very constant and regular in their attendance, 
and were always found at an early hour in their 
seats, looking over their lessons, or reading the 
interesting little books which the library furnished. 
| But some wandered away after coming two or 
three Sundays, and some came until they had 
read all the new books, and then staid at home. 
It always grieved me to see them thus forget their 
duty to God, for He has commanded all His chil- 
dren to remember his Sabbath day and keep it 
holy, and there is no way of keeping it better than 
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by going to a Sunday school where His word is 
taught and explained and his name reverenced. 
Among those who were always at school—in sun- 
shine and rain—in cold and warm weather, were 
two little twin sisters Martha and Mary W j 
They were about ten years old, tall and slender, 
with quiet and serious manners and very neat in 
their appearance. The first time I noticed them 
was one cold spring morning—their teacher was 
absent, and they were sitting alone, none of their 
classmates having come to school. I sat down by 
them and heard their_lesson—they recited it with- 
out missing a word, and when we talked about the 
Bible and the blessed Saviour who loved little chil- 
dren they listened very attentively, and the shin- 
ing tears stood in the eyes of one of them. Before 

















the school elosed I felt that I loved these twin sis- 
ters much, and I often remembered them when ! 
prayed for the little children around me. Week 
after week passed by, and one Sunday after an- 
other came and went. There was but little change 
in our Sunday school—Martha and Mary W 
were among our most attentive scholars—they 
were always there—sitting side by side—dressed 
precisely alike, and of the same size and figure 
and looking so much alike that a stranger could 
hardly tell them apart. 

The long, hot days of Summer came—the fruit 
hung upon the trees, and many a tittle boy and 
girl was made sick by eating too many apples and 
pears. One sultry Sunday morning our school 
was very thinly attended, and as we looked around 
we saw that Mary W. sat alone in her seat. 

This was so unusual, that I immediately inquir- 
ed the cause, and found that Martha had been sick 
several days with fever. As soon as | could leave 
home on Monday morning, I went to visit the sick 
child. She had grown worse during the night, 
and was very ill. ‘The burning fever had reached 
her brain, and she did not know those who stood 
around her; and even her mother’s yoice was 
strange to her. Little Mary sat behind the bed, 
with her face buried in her hands, sobbing loudly. 
It was very distressing to hear the groans of poor 
Martha; and as she lay there looking so sick, 
with her lips blistered and her brow burning with 
fever, I could scarcely believe that it was our 
healthy, blooming little pupil, who ten days before 
sat with her companions in the church. Her 
mother told me, that although she was so sick the 
day before iehe.hadoxpmeseed a wish to gate. 
Sunday school, when she saw her sister putting on 
her bonnet, and that little Mary lingered about 
the door, as if she could not goalone. It was the 
first time she had ever done so, but the pvor little 
girl was to go many times alone in future. 

A few days passed by—a few days of pain and 
distress—and little Martha was taken from this 
world of sin and sorrow! Much care was taken 
of her by night and by day, and every thing was 
done to save her life; but God knew best, and he 
took her to himself before the evil days came. I 
went to the house of mourning the day after her 
death. The friends took me to a room where all 
was dark and still;—on the bed lay all that re- 
mained of our dear little Sunday scholar. She 
was lovely in death, and a sweet smile rested on 
her face, and seemed to tell us that her spirit had 
gone to her Saviour. Her weeping motber and 
her aged grand-parents stood by the bed, and as 
her mother laid the napkin over her pale, cold 
face, she kissed it, and said, ‘‘ all is well with her.” 

Two days after, a long train of children and 
youth were seen, with slow and serious steps, 
following the remains of little Martha to the grave. 
They were her Sunday school companions, who 
had assembled to pay this last tribute of respect to 
one of their number, whom they had all loved. 

They collected in the church, which was filled 
with friends, neighbors, and relatives of the little 
girl. The coffin was brought in and placed before 
the chancel, where she had so often stood to re- 
ceive the instructions of her pastor; and as she 
lay there in all the stillness of death, she seemed 
to say to her young schoolmates, ‘‘ Be ye also 
ready,” 

After the funeral service was over, the clergy- 
man spoke of little Martha; of her seriousness, 
attention, and punctuality at school; of her severe 
sickness and early death; and he earnestly en- 
treated her companions to prepare to meet that 
God, to whose presence she had been so suddenly 
summoned. 
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Mary W continues at the Sunday school, 
but she looks sad and lonely, as she takes her 
place, without her sister. But I trust she is pre- 
paring for heaven, and that when she is called 
away, she will go to the Lord Jesus Christ, who 


will dry up every tear and comfort every sorrow. 
{Southern Churchman. 











RELIGION. 


THE AGED NEGRO. 


About half a century since, perhaps more, per- 
haps less, a church was organized in - county, 
Virginia. For years it flourished, and its num- 
vers greatly increased. After a while the Pastor 
died, one and another of the members removed to 
other parts of the country; some returned to the 
beggarly elements of the world, and some went to 
chat rest which remaineth for the people of God. 
The house of worship fell into decay, the doors 
were broken from their hinges, and the birds of 
the air built their nests upon the deserted walls. 
The pulpit bowed ¢o its fall, and utter desolation 
reigned where once the praises of Zion’s King had 
resounded. Near by arose a grog shop, and it 
soon became the Sunday resort of the young and 
old in the vicinity. In that neighborhood lived a 
wealthy gentleman, who had one son, a youth of 
great promise. This youth was in the practice of 
spending his Sabbaths with other young men at 
the grog shop above named, though it had not 
been said that he ever was guilty of any out 
breaking immorality. One Sabbath, as he was 
going to the general place of rendezvous, when 
passing the old meetinghouse, he turned his head 
and saw an old grey-headed negro sitting on one 
of the benches. A degree of superstitious fear 
came over his mind, and an impression was pro- 
duced which rendered the society at the grog shop 
irksome, and he soon returned to his father’s. On 
the next Sabbath as he was again passing the old 
house, he saw the old negro again seated on a 
bench, leaning his head on the top of his staff. 
Riding up to the window he inquired of the old 
man what he was doing there. ‘* Get down, 
young master, and come sit down afd f will tell 
you,” was the reply. He accordingly went in and 
took his seat by the side of the old man, whom by 
this time he recognized as the aged servant of a 
neighboring planter. 

‘* Thirty years ago,” proceeded the old man, 
with deep emotion, ‘‘ I used to come to this house 
of a Sunday, to meet God and his people. And 
precious times we have had here. This house 
used to be filled with professed Christians, enga- 
ged in the service of God, and anxious sinners in- 
quiring the way to be saved. In that old pulpit, 
now leaning, ready to fall, used to stand the ser- 
vant of God, telling us the precious truths of the 
gospel of Jesus. Now he is dead, some of the 
members have moved away, some gone back to 
the world, and some are dead, while the old house 
is ready to fall. Young master, I used in those 
days to come here to meet God. I have come 
here to day to meet him in this house. And he 
has met with me. He is here now.” The aged 
man then respectfully, yet earnestly pressed upon 
the youth the importance of religion and the dan- 
ger of neglect. ‘* Young Master, you see my 
head. It is white. I was once young like you. 
I am now old and shall soon die. And you will 
die*too. Are you prepared?” The young man 
wept, and the old Christian proposed that they 
should kneel down and pray for the salvation of 
his soul. They knelt down and God was there. 
During the ensuing week the young man was 
greatly distressed, and early the next Sabbath 
morning repaired to the old church to meet the 
old negro, who preached Jesus to him as the way, 
the truth, and the life. In afew days the young 
man obtained a hope, and by his exertions and the 
bleasing of God’s grace, an extensive revival of 
religion very soon commenced. A new church 
was soon organized, the old house was repaired, 
a minister settled, and many were cenverted to 
the faith as it isin Jesus. As one of the fruits of 
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that revival, six individuals from that neighbor- 
hood entered upon the work of the ministry, and 
the Lord greatly blessed their labors. One indi- 
vidual converted at this time became afterwards 
the Governor of a State, and died, after a life of 
usefulness, as the righteous die. The above nar- 
rative it is believed is substantially correct. The 
facts were communicated to the writer a few days 
since by a person who was understood to say, 
that he received them from some who were them- 
selves the subjects of the revival. Comment is 
uanecessary, and each reader can make his own 
reflections.— Watchman of the South. 





In looking over the first volume of “ The Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Magazine,” which contains many 
interesting things, we find in the second number, for 
May, 1804, a narrative of a very interesting revival 
in Middletown, Vt. Eighty six were baptized ina 
short time: 48 were ‘ young, unmarried persons;” 
about 28 under the age of twenty, and three under 
the age often. We read, with special interest, and 
therefore have transcribed the following, which was 
appended to the narrative.—Cross and Journal. 

ACCOUNT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 

During the work narrated above, I attended a 
crowded conference, at which a little girl, about 
nine years old, desired liberty to speak, which was 
granted her. She then rose, and stood upon a 
seat, and in a solemn and candid manner, and 
with decent language, declared the exercises of 
her mind. She manifested her having discovered 
herself to be one of the greatest of sinners, and 
lamented her having lived in rebellion against God 
so long. She expressed that she had felt herself 
condemned by the law of God, and that the law of 
God which condemned her was a good law, and 
that her condemnation was just. She then pro- 
ceeded to give a rational account of her entire re- 
liance on Christ for salvation, and that now God’s 
nature and perfections appeared glorious to her 
soul, and that she loved him above all other beings 
in existence. She also proceeded to tell us what 
great delight she experienced in praising Gody 
singing his praises, attending his worship, confer- 
ring with saints, etc.; and then closed by observ- 
ing, that she took more comfort in one hour in de- 
votional exercises, than ever she had before in all 
her life, while pursuing the ways of sin. Know- 
ing that she had labored under peculiar disadvan- 
tages with regard to obtaining spiritual instruction, 
I was surprised at her conversation, and was de- 
termined to know whether she understood what 
she expressed. I then turned to her, and asked 
her as follows: H , said J, youtell us about 
being so great a sinner; what have you done that 
is so bad? After a short pause, she replied, 1 do 
not knew as my outward conduct has been worse 
than many others, but my heart is so wicked!— 
Then I observed again; You tell about God’s 
law being so good and just, but do you know the 
nature of that law? That law is so severe that it 
will curse and condemn a person for ever for only 
committing one sin, unless he repents of it, and ap- 
plies to Christ for pardon. Now, said I, in a se- 
rious tone, would it not be better to have that law 
altered a little, and not have it so severe? She 
answered, No, sir, not at all; it is none too strict. 
I observed again: But you tell us that you 
love God; and this God can thunder when he 
pleases, and dash worlds to atoms in a moment, 
and are you not afraid of him? I used, said she, 
to be afraid of him, but now I love him. I inquir- 
ed again. But do you know the nature of this 
God? He is so holy that he does not allow peo- 
ple to commit one sin; and if they sin but once, 
he will send them to hell if they do not repent and 
apply to Christ. Now, said I, would it not be 
really better if God were altered a little, so as not 
to be quite so strict with us? No, sir, said she, 
he is just right, he is none too strict. Then I ob- 
served: But there must be some alteration some- 
where, or else such sinners as we are can never 
enjoy the favor of God. She replied, I need all 
the altering. Then I asked her what she loved 











God for? She answered, Because he is so holy 
and so just. I queried again; But you tell about 
going to heaven, and what do you wish to go there 
for? She answered, to praise God. But, said J, 
what do you want to praise him for? She said, 
Because he is so holy and so just. Well, said I, 
and what if you should go to heaven, and God 
should tell you that you might forever enjoy those 
pearly walls and golden streets, alid have the com- 
pany of saints and angels, and‘join and sing with 
them to all eternity; but’ I‘thust go away to an- 
other heaven a great many million miles off. Now, 
said I, would not heaven be just as good without 
God, as with him? She paused a moment, and 
then replied, It would be no heaven at all. Not 
long after this she joined the church, and has con- 
tinued in good standing ever since. 
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Written for the esitire Guingitton. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No. 18. 


Georgiana. Mother, you told me the other day 
how Adam and Eve eat of the forbidden fruit, and 
were turned out of the Garden of Eden. It then 
seemed to be right, but I have been thinking more 
about it since, and now it seems to me, that as 
Satan tempted them to sin, he was the one that 
should have been punished. 

Mother. 1 like to have you think of the sub- 
jects we have been conversing about, and am al- 
ways pleased to have you mention any difficulty 
that may occur to you. It is true, that Satan was 
very wicked in tempting Adam and Eve tosin, but 
that was no reason why they should disobey God. 
They believed Satan, who told them they should 
not die, and did not believe God who told them 
they sHouLD die, and that was calling God a liar. 
How do you feel when any one calls you a liar? 

G. I feel as though | was very badly treated, 
indeed. A little girl, in school, called me a liar, 
the other day, and I could not help erying about 
it, though I knew I had told nothing but the truth. 

M. Well, now I will tell you a story about one 
who did wrong because another tempted her to do 
so. ‘* Phebe Bartlett; a very little girl, went with 
some other children to gather plums in a neigh- 
bor’s orchard. On bringing some of the fruit 
home, her mother mildly reproved her, and said 
she ought not to have gathered the plums without 
leave, because it was sin. God had commanded 
her not to steal. 
the evil before, seemed greatly surprised, and 
bursting into tears, cried out, ‘‘I won’t have 
these plums;” and turning to her sister Eunice, 
very earnestly said to her; ‘‘ Why did you ask 
me to go to that plum-tree; I should not have 
gone, if you had not asked me.” The other chil- 
dren did not seem much concerned, but there was 
no pacifying Phebe. Her mother mentioned the 
circumstance to the owner of the tree, and re- 
quested of him that she might have the plums; 
but still she was deeply affected; and being asked 
what it was that troubled her now, she said that 
she wept BECAUSE IT Was sin. She affirmed, that 
if Eunice were to ask her a hundred times, she 
would not go again; and she retained an aversion 
to the fruit for a long time after.” 

G. I am glad you have told me this story, moth- 
cr. In future, when any one asks me to do wrong, 
I will think of little Phebe Bartlett. 

M, As you seem disposed to make a good use 
of this story, I will tell you another. Mr. Thomas, 
a missionary at Serampore, was one day, after ad- 
dressing a crowd of natives on the bank of the 
Ganges, accosted by a Brahmin as follows. “Sir, 
don’t you say the devil tempts men to sin?” 
** Yes,” answered Mr. Thomas. ‘‘ Then,” said 
the Brahmin, ‘‘ certainly the fault is the devil’s. 
The devil, therefore, and not men, ought to suffer 
the punishment.” Mr. Thomas observing a boat, 
with several men on board, descending the river, 
replied, ‘‘ Brahmin, do you see yonder boat.” 
‘* Yes.” ‘‘ Suppose I were to send some of my 
friends to destroy every person on board, and 
bring me all that is valuable in the boat. Who 
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ought to suffer punishment, J for instructing them, 
or they for doing the wicked act.”” ‘‘ Why,” an- 
swered the Brahmin wita emotion, ‘‘ you ought all 
to be put to death together.” ‘* Aye, Brahmin,” 
replied Mr. T. ‘‘ and if you and the devil sin to- 
gether, you and the devil must be punished to- 
gether.” God will punish Satan for tempting us to 
sin, and if we yield to his temptations we must be 
punished too. Adam and Eve tried to excuse 
themselves, and throw the blame on Satan, but 
God did not accept their excuses. Do you know 
what this sin of Adam and Eve was called? 

G. I think, in the Catechism, it is called, The 
Fall. Adam and Eve had children, mother; did 
they eat of the forbidden fruit? 

M. No, they were not permitted to go into the 
garden; but in consequence of Adam’s sin, all 
mankind have become sinners. 

G. People do not appear very bad, I should 
not think that they were all sinners. 

M. Did you know all the actions, and all the 
words, and especially all the thoughts of individ- 
uals, you would see that they were all great sin- 
ners. Have you not sinned in your heart to-day 
by some unkind feelings, or want of love to God, 
or in many other ways? What does the Bible 
say on this subject? You remember the text you 
repeated this morning, ‘‘ All have sinned.” The 
prophet Jeremiah says, ‘‘ The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” But 
we will have a little more talk on‘this subject 
another time. And whether tempted or not, my 
daughter, I wish you to remember that you must 
strive continually against sin. Count Godemer, 
a good man, often said in the decline of life, that 
he feared nothing so much as sin, and that he 
would rather be torn in pieces, than knowingly 
commit sin against God. R. E. 








Written Sor the Youth’s Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No. 18. 


The Temple--continued.—In Solomon’s temple,the 
Most Holy Place, was divided from the holy place, 
by two doors, one of fir, and one of olive, having 
a veil between. In Herod’s temple they were di- 
vided by two veils; the space between them being 
the thickness of the wall. They were very strong; 
being made of fine linen, the thread being doubled 
six fold, and the warp of twisted goat’s hair. 
They were embroidered with blue, purple, ard 
scarlet, and were renewed every year. At the 
time of Christ’s crucifixion, this veil ‘‘was sudden- 
ly rent in twain.” The priest being in the holy 
place at that hour fulfilling his appointed duty, 
must have been struck with horror, at seeing the 
mercy seat and the Cherubim thus laid open to 
view. It would seen that this must have been a 
convincing proof of Christ’s Messiahship. The 
most Holy Place was 20 cubits high, 20 long, and 
as many broad. The floor, walls and ceiling 
were of cedar, carved with wreaths of flowers, 
palm trees, ard Cherubim, the whole overlaid 
with gold. Six hundred talents were employed in 
the construction of the most Holy Place in Solo- 
mon’s temple, asum equal to 15 or twenty millions 
ef dollars. It was probably as rich in the temple 
of Herod. There were no windows, but it was 
lighted by the Schekinah, or visible presence of 
God. This was a bright cloud of a peculiar ap- 
pearance enfolding itself. The furniture consist- 
ed of the Ark of the Covenant, the Mercy Seat, 
and the Cherubim. The Ark was made of aca- 
cia wood, overlaid with gold. It was one and an 
half cubits in height, length, and breadth. It was 
surrounded by a cornice of gold, and contained, in 
Solomon’s temple, the golden pot of manna, the 
two tables of the law, and Aaron’s wonder-work- 
ing rod. The mercy-seat on which rested the 
Schekinah, and over which bent the Cherubim. 
has already been described. By the side of the 
Ark in a place appropriated for it, was kept a 
copy of the laws. The ark was furnished with 
rings, through which rods were passed, and by 
these it was elevated when it was necessary to re- 
move it. When placed in.the Temple where it 





was stationary, the rods were drawn out, so that 
it might rest against the wall. Into this ‘‘ Holy 
of Holies,” the High Priest entered once a year, 
and from this a response was given when he came 
to inquire of the Lord. David speaks of Mt. 
Zion asthe place where Christ manifested himself, 
because in his time the ark rested there, and from 


this Christians speak of the church as the hill of 


Zion. The temple itself stood on Mt. Moriah. 
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Written for the Youth's Compenien,:. 
INFLUENCE OF TRIFLING MUSIC, 


Several years ago, I was standing among others 
assembled at a small evening party, listening to the 
soft music of the piano. Its possessor, an intelli- 
gent and.agreeable young gentleman, was deeply 
engaged in playing a very popular air, accompa- 
nying:the instrument with his voice. The words 
were trifling—more than trifling, absolutely silly ; 
and yet of such a character, that one could scarce- 
ly avoid laughing at them, espétially when heard 
for the first time.“ ~~ with 


Turning suddenly around, I discovered traces 
of tears upon the cheek of a young lady of supe- 


rior mind, and remarkably equable temper and 
thoughtful character, though not atthat.time pious. 
I was surprised at the circumstance, but -hoped I 
had not given her reason to suppose I noticed her, 
as she was evidently seeking concealment. . An 
opportunity however soon occurred when she could 


speak to me unobserved; and she seized it to ex- 


plain herself. 


‘*T could not avoid it,” she remarked, ‘‘ when 
I saw a professor of religion, so earnest, and ap- 
parently enjoying so highly, the repetition over 


and over of that trifling chorus. It seemed strange 
to me that a Christicn could be pleased with it; 
and I felt as if he had better spend his time and 
his breath, in praying for impenitent sinners.” 

Have none of the youthful readers of the Com- 
panion given their friends occasion to say, ‘‘ Oh 
that they would spare a little time from those fool- 
ish songs, to pray for me; or that they would ex- 
change a portion of that music which only excites 
to laughter, for something which would satisfy my 
aching heart, and elevate my soul towards that 
world which they profess to be seeking as their 
everlasting portion.” 


I have no desire to confine all music to that of 


a strictly religious character. But there are songs 


in sufficient variety, and airs in equal number, 


which are of a style and character to improve the 
fingers and the voice and occupy the time, and 
still leave the heart in a fit state to receive what- 
ever of good may next be presented to it. If you 
say, ‘‘ where shall we draw the line,” I will give 
you a positive command and an infallible rule— 
“* avoid the APPEARANCE of evil.” ALICE, 








ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 
BY SARAH E. SEAMAN. 

In the formation of our habits there are certain 
requisites which please every one, such as good 
humor, kindness, benevolence and sympathy; but 
if we are, desirous to please certain individuals, we 
must endeavor to assimilate all our views and cus- 
toms to theirs; and as it seldom happens that we 
have much care to make ourselves agreeable to 
those who are totally unlike ourselves, the task is 
not a difficult one, for those who agree in senti- 
ment soon to learn to love each other. 

We must take our persons as nature formed 
them. If we have beauty, it is necessary to have 
goodness, in order to keep up the admiration that 
it excites, but we must never suppose that beauty 
is improved by ornament. 
person, superfluity of dress only renders that ugli- 
ness more conspicuous, whereas true goodness 
banishes the disagreeable impression of it alto- 
gether. 

But every form whether beautiful or otherwise, 
is endowed with a mind susceptible of vast im- 





provement. 


If we have ugliness of 


It expands and flourishes by cultiva- 


tion; it becomes admirable by the developement of 
its capacities, and secures for its possessor love 
and esteem. But the uncultivated understanding 
when age robs it of the vivacity which once made 
it supportable, becomes insipid and despicable. 

I will not insult your taste by mentioning neat- 
ness of person, as I am very sure no young lady 
for whom I write will ever be deficient in that par- 
ticular. 

Cultivate feelings of kindness towards others. 
Be constant in your attention to those about you, 


- |,and let that attention be respectful, even to chil- 


dreh and servants.:~Do not get angry when you 
express your disapprobation of any.thing; and 
when you have expréssed that disapprobatiop, let 
it pass, that no enmity be harbored towards you. 

I have always observed that young ladies bear 
prosperity with less dignity and consideration than 
any class of people. In their ‘‘ whirl of folly and 
fashion,” they forget that they are liable to all the 
‘ills that flesh is heir to,” and often enveloped in 
a superabundance of gaudy attire, flutter like the 
butterflies of summer, unconscious that the shad- 
ow which it attracts is the rainbow. 

If you should be rich do not think yourself any 
the better for it, for fortune does not always choose 
the meritorious for her favorites; and if you should 
be poor, never feel degraded or even mortified on 
that account, for poverty has its advantages, it 
brings some moments of leisure, (being unlooked 
after by the world,) and in leisuré we improve our 
mind—while the relaxation which riches gives are 
only hours of idleness, and idleness debases the 
very soul, 

TO YOUNG MEN. ' 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me as 
a conscientious young man. I watch him as I do 
a star in the heavens; clouds may be before him, 
but we know that his light is behind them, and 
will beam again; the blaze of others’ popularity 
may outshine him, hut we know that though un- 
seen, he tilumes his own true sphere. He re- 
sists temptation not without a struggle, for that 
is not virtue; but he does resist and conquer; he 
hears the sarcasms of the profligate, and it stings 
him, for that is the trial of virtue, but heals the 
wound with his own pure touch. He heeds not 
the watchword of fashion, if it leads to sin; the 
atheist, who says not only in his heart, but with 
his lips, ‘‘ there is no God!” controls him: not; 
he sees the hand of a creating God, and rejoices 
in it, 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving 
counsel; eld age is protected by its experience, 
and manhood by its strength; but the young maa 
stands amid the temptations of the world, like a 
self-balanced tower; happy he who seeks and 
gains the prop and shelter of morality. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise thy 
standard and nerve thyself for goodness. If God 
has given thee intellectual power, awaken it in 
that cause; never Ict it be said of thee, he helped 
to swell the tide of sin by pouring his influence 
into its channels. If thou art feeble in mental 
strength, throw not that drop into a polluted cur- 
rent. Awake, arise, young man! assume the 
beautiful garb of virtue! It is fearfully easy to 
sin; it is difficult to be pure and holy. Puton , 
thy strength, then! let truth be the lady of thy 
love—defend her.— Southern Rose. 








PARENTAL. 








THE MOTHER’S LESSONS, 

Lamartine thus opens the beautiful narrative of 
his travels in the East:— 

My mother had received from hers, on the bed 
of death, a beautiful copy of the Bible of Royav-. 
mont, in which she taught me to read when I.was 
a little child. This Bible had engravings on sa- 
cred subjects on every page. :They depicted Sa- 
rah, Tobit and his angel, Joseph and Samuel; and 
above all, those beautiful patriarchal scenes, im 
which the solemn and primitive nature of the east 
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was blended with all the acts of the simple and 
wonderful lives of the fathers of mankind. When 
I had repeated my lesson well, and read with only 
a fault or two the half page of historical matter, 
my mother uncovered the engraving, and holding 
the book open in her lap, showed and explained it 
to me as my recompense. 

She was endowed, by nature, with a mind. as 
pious as it was tender, and with the most sensi- 
tive and vivid imagination; all her thoughts were 
sentiments, and every sentiment was an image. 
Her beautiful, noble, and benign countenance re- 
flected in its radiant physiognomy, all that glowed 
in her heart, and all that was painted in her 
thoughts; and the silvery, affectionate, solemn, 
and impassioned tone of her voice added to all that 
she said an accent of strength, grace, and love, 
which still sounds in my ear after six years of ab- 
sence. 

The sight of these engravings, the explanations, 
and the poetical commentaries of my mother, in- 
spired me, from the most tender infancy, with a 
taste and inclination for biblical lore. 

From the love of the things themselves, to the 
desire of seeing the places where these things had 
occurred, there was but a step. I burned, there- 
fore, from the age of eight years, with the desire 
of going to visit those mountains on which God 
descended; those deserts where the angel pointed 
out to Hagar the hidden spring, whence her 
famished child, dying with thirst, might derive re- 
freshment! those rivers which flowed from the 
terrestrial paradise; ihe spot in the firmament at 
which the angels were seen ascending and de- 
scending Jacob’s ladder. ‘The desire grew with 
my growth, and strengthened with my strength; 
I was always dreaming of travelling in the east; I 
never ceased arranging in my mind a vast and re- 
ligious epopee, of which these beautiful spots should 
be the principal scene. 


— a aT | 
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GREAT SECRETS. 

Mary and Emily went to the same school; their 
seats were side by side, they were in the same classes, 
and were always together in the recesses. Besides 
this, they usually walked to and from school together, 

_ and were often permitted by their parents to spend 
their holidays together, so that in the end they were 
seldom separated. With all this, they were not sat- 
isfied. Notes, of all sizes and shapes, carefully seal- 
ed with two or three wafers and a great quantity of 
wax, were constantly interchanged between them. 
There was always a great air of mystery about these 
notes. When Mary received one from her friend 
Emily, she usually ran to her own room to read it, 
but when this was not convenient, she would go to a 
corner of the room, look very suspiciously about her, 
and then proceed to the unfolding of the note. One 
day when thus occupied, her mother entered the 
room and approached the table where she sat. 
Mary started up, and thrust the note into her pocket. 

Mother. Pray, my dear, what is the matter? 

Mary. Oh nothing, mother, only I thought you 
were looking over my shoulder. 

Mother. 1 believe you never knew me guilty of 
such rudeness; though J, as your mother, have a per- 
fect right to do so, if I wish. Really my dear, you 
and Emily act as if you had some great secrets be- 
tween you. 

M. So we have, mamma; all girls do. 

Mother. Indeed! I suppose I must not ask a speci- 
men of these secrets? 

M. Oh no, mother. Why, I would rather eny one 
would see my notes than you. 

Mother. 1 hope you do not write any thing im- 
proper. 

M. I don’t think we do, mether. The reason why 
we are uawilling our mothers should see ther, is, that 
they. are so silly. 











Mother. But what pleasure can there be in wri- 
ting and reading “ silly ” notes? 

M. O, we like them; they do¢not seem so silly to 
us, as they would to you. Besides, we have secrets 
in them. . 

Mother. 1 cannot imagine how two little girls like 
you and Emily, should have seerets, as you call them. 


} Especially, such as you are afraid to tell your 


mothers, 

M. Why, all girls do. Sdme of them are always 
telling secrets together. Emily and I often wish we 
had more of them. Do you think there is any harm 
in it, mother? 

Mother. Why, I know of but one way of deciding 
whether there is any harm in them or not. I do not 
know what secrets you have, therefore I cannot 
judge respecting them. I should like, my dear, to 
ask you one question. In that little difficulty between 
Susan and you, I believe you were much grieved and 
hurt by some things she said to you? 

M. Yes, mother. 

Mother. And you came home and told me all about 
it. Why did you tell me? 

M. Why, mother, I thought you would comfort 
me, and would tell me what to do about it? 

Mother. But after all, it was only a little silly quar- 
rel between you and Susan. Why were you not 
ashamed and afraid to tell me about it? 

M. Because, mother, I have always told you such 
things, and you have always seemed sorry for me. 

Mother. 'Then, though you thought that in this case 
you had acted foolishly, you did not hesitate to 
tell ine what you had done, because you had really 
done nothing wrong. And it is so, I imagine, with 
your secrets. If they were in themselves perfectly 
proper, their mere silliness would not prevent your 
coming to me with them. I want you to think of this 
when you write to Emily. 

M. I believe you are right, mother, though I never 
thought so before. I suppose it is half seeing other 
girls so careful to keep every thing from their moth- 
ers that made Emily and me first begin. 

Mother. 'There are other reasons why it is not a 
good plan for young people to have so many secrets. 
Some girls cannot be trusted; they promise secrecy, 
and then they betray the trust reposed in them. 
Others, who would not intentionally do this, forget 
that what you have told them is a secret, and very 
carelessly repeat it to the first person they meet. 

M. Oh, mother, I have had girls serve me just so. 

Mother. ‘The only way to keep a secret safe is, 
never to reveal it, to any one. As I said before how- 
ever, you and Emily are so young that I am sure you 
can have none of much importance, and before you 
are half my age, you will, I doubt not, be heartily tired 
of them, and wonder how you could call such trifles, 
secrets. 

M. I will tell Emily what you say, mother, and 


perhaps she will try with me to leave off having so 
many. E. 
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THE INFANT’S DREAM. 

The following appeared in the Londonderry Sentinel, June 
1830, and is here republished because of its great beauty and 
touching pathos:— 

Oh! cradle me on thy knee, mama, 

And sing me the holy strain 
That sooth’d me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast, 

For I saw a scene when | slumber’d last 

That I fuin would see again. 

And smile as you then did smile, mama, 

And weep as you then did weep; 
Then fix on me thy glist’ning eye, 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry; 
Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh 

Till you lull me fast asleep. 

For I dream’d a heavenly dream, mama, 

While slumbering on thy knee, 








And T hiv’d in a land where forms divine 
In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 
And the world I'd give, if the world were mine, 
Againahat land to see. 
I fancied we roam’d in a wood, mama, 
And we rested, as under a bough; 
Then near me a butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chas’d it away through the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and } lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 
My heart grew sick with fear, mama, 
And I loudly wept for thee; 
But a white rob’ maiden appear’d in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me softly ere I was aware, 
Saying “ Come, pretty babe, with me.” 
My tears and fears she guil’d mama, 
And she led me far away; 
We enter’d the door of the dark, dark tomb? 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom, 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom, 
And a sky of endless day. 
And heavenly forms were there, mama, 
And lovely cherubs bright; 
They smil’d when they saw me, but I was amaz’d, 
And wondering, around me I gaz’d and gaz’d; 
And songs T heard, and sunny beatns blaz’d— 
All glorious in the land of light. 
But soon came a shining throng, mama, 
Of white-wing’d bahes to me; 
Their eyes look’d love, and their sweet lips smiled 
And they marvell’d to meet with an earth-born child 
And they gloried that I from earth was exil’d, 
Saying—* Here, love, blest shalt thou be.” 
Then I mix’d with the heavenly throng, mama— 
With cherub and seraphim fair; 
And saw, as IT roam’d the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress, 
And there was the joy no tongue ean express, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 
Do you mind when sister Jane, mama, 
Lay dead a short time agone? 
Oh! you gaz’d on the sad and lovely wreck, 
With a full flood of woe you could not check, 
And your heart was so sore, you wish’d it would break, 
But it lov’d and you aye sobbed on! 
But, oh! had you been with me, mama, 
In the realms of unknown eare, 
And seen what I saw, you ne’er had cried, 
beat — buried pretty Jane in the grave when she 
died; 
For shining with the blest and adorn’d like a bride 
Sweet sister Jane was there. 
Do you mind of that old man, mama, 
Who came so late tofour door, 
And the night was dark, and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle serv’d for his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er? sy, 
And think what a weight of woe, mama, 
Made heavy each long drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat on papa’s old chair, 
While the rain dropp’d down from his thin gray hair, 
And fast as the big tear of speechless care 
Run down from his glazing eye. 
And think what a heavenward look, mama, 
Flash’d through each trembling eye, 
As he told how he went to the baron’s strong hold, 
Saying, ‘* Oh! let me in for the night is so cold;” 
But the rich man cried, “‘ Go sleep in the wood, 
For we shield no beggars here.” 


Well! he was in glory too, nrama, 
As happy as the blest can be; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, cloth’d in whito— 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright, 
Nor a costlier robe than he. 
Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mama, 
And dream as I dream’d before; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest— 
And the heart that hasthrobbed in the climes of the blest 
Can love this world no more. 














Uservut Maxims.—Let your pleasure be moderate, 
seasonable, lawfu', and becoming. 


Be cheerfully serious and seriously cheerful. Let 
another’s passion be a lecture to thy reason. 

If thou canst not have a straight wind, be thankful 
for a side one. 

Never insult misery, deride infirmity, or despise 
deformity. 

Look not upon sin, lest it hurt thee, taste it not, 
lest it wound thee; feed not on it, lest it kill thee. 














